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PREFACE 


The integrated rural development is the corner-stone of 
developing villages and village people. In this laudable task 
the educational institutions in addition to their normal activi- 
ties are playing a great role by involving the National Service 
Scheme volunteers in large numbers. 


The National Service Scheme Unit of the Delhi School of 
Social work organized a conference on January 29-30, 1977 
to discuss the concept and implications of integrated rural 
development. The conference was attended by experts, 
planners, teachers of NSS and_ officials of voluntary agencies 
engaged in rural development work. 


Section | of this book contains the introduction to the con- 
ference and its background both in terms of rural development 
in the country and the efforts being made through the NSS 
to involve the student youth and educational institution in the 
task of rural development. At the end, some important points 
of discussions are summerized. Section Il contains the pro- 
ceedings of the conference. Section Ill contains the back- 
ground papers and Section IV gives the list of participants. 


| am thankful to Dr. Prem Kirpal, Chairman, Managing 
Committee of the Delhi School of Social Work, for presiding 
over the conference. | am deeply grateful to Professor B. 
Ramachandra Rao Vice-Chairman, University Grants Commis- 
sion for inaugurating the conference and also helping in 
formulating the recommendations of the conference. | am 
also grateful to Shri Tarlok Singh for preparing a very compre- 
hensive Keynote paper which served as a basic material for the 
entire deliberations of the conference and also for rendering 
valuable help in editing this volume. |! owe a word of thanks 
to other discussion leaders Shri B. G. Verghese, Shri Satish 
Chandra and Dr. Ram Das who posed various issues and 
ably guided the discussions of the conference. 
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| also take this opportunity to thank Prof. L. R. Shah, 
Programme Adviser (NSS), Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, Shri Kirit Joshi, Educational Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, Shri Tarlok Singh, Shri Satish Chandra, Dr. Ram 
Das and Dr. Prabha Malhotra for their valuable contribution 
made at the preparatory meeting held in the School on 
January 27, 1977 without which the conference weuld not 
have been able to achieve its goal. | also thank all the parti- 
cipants who attended the conference and made rich contribu - 
tion in its deliberations. 


My special thanks are due to Shri K. K. Mukherjee who 
along with my colleagues in the NSS Unit did a lot of pre- 
planning needed to make the conference a success. My 
colleagues Shri Rajendra Singh, Shri R. M. Varma, Shri N. K. 
Dave and Ms. Rekha Mukerjee helped as rapporteurs. Shri 
Dave also helped in editing this volume. | thank them all 
for willingly shouldering these responsibilities. 


| hope this volume will serve as a guideline to all those 
who are interested in the task of integrated rural development. 


Delhi K. D. Gangrade 
March 30, 1977. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest exponent of rural develop- 
ment of our country once said, ‘We are inheirtors of a rural 
civilization. The vastness of our country, the vastness of the 
population, the situation and climate of the country have, in 
my opinion, destined it for a rural civilization. Its defects 
are well known, but not one of them is irremediable. To 
uproot it and substitute for it an urban civilization seems to me 
an impossibility... | can therefore suggest remedies on the 
assumption that we must perpetuate the present rural civiliza- 
tion and endeavour to rid it of its acknowledged defects”. 


This basic conviction of Gandhiji has been proved valid in 
the light of the experience of last 30 years. During this period 
there has been a considerable amount of development in the 
field of industries and tecnnology and a definite trend towards 
urbanization. However, the village continues to occupy a 
unique position in the socio-economic political system of 
India. Wehave about 5,60,000 villages with their inhabitants 
accounting for more than 70% of the total population of this 
country. The factory workers and many a professional men, 
cosmopolitan and urban, have their roots in some distant 
villages where many of them continue to possess small pieces 
of land. Because of this unique position of the village and 
because of the fact that a large majority of India’s population 
lives in the villages and depends on agriculture, the rural 
development or the development of villages has been a matter 
of great concern to all before and after the independence. 


Earlier Experiments in Rural Development 


The efforts at rural development prior to Independence were 
largely voluntary and of demonstrative nature. Mahatma 
Gandhi perceived the uplift of rural community and made 
this work the pivot of his constructive programme. For him “‘to 
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serve our villages was to establish Swaraj”. He advocated 
village self-sufficiency through the development of cottage 
industries and the introduction of basic education. He also 
advocated village autonomy through the establishment of 
Panchayati Raj institutions. The experiments in rural recons- 
truction and development at Sriniketan by Ravindra Nath 
Tagore, at Gurgaon (Haryana) by F. L. Braynes, and at Baroda 
by V. T. Krishnamachari are too well known to be described 
here. Similarly there were Rural Development programmes 
carried out at Martandam and the Firka Development Scheme 
in Madras State. 


In 1942-43, the British Government of India initiated the 
Grow More Food Campaign in response to war-time shortages 
and the Bengal famine. The programmes under this cam- 
paign, however, failed to produce the desired results and an 
enquiry committee with V. T. Krishnamachari as Chairman was 
appointed to analyse the experiences of the campaign and 
make recommendations concerning the futuré policy with 
regard to agricultural development. The most important 
finding of the committee was that the agricultural improvement 
was inextricably linked up with a whole set of social problems 
of the rural sector and no lasting results could be achieved if 
individual aspect of it were dealt in isolation. This finding 
provided a sound basis to the approach adopted by the Com- 
munity Development programme in India v/z: that the increased 
agricultural production could be accomplished only as part of 
a total rural community development programme. 


The projects started at Faridabad and Nilokheri in the wake 
of Independence and the partition of the country were of re- 
habilitative nature and demonstrated how a seemingly helpless 
community could be mobilized for its own betterment. The 
pilot project at Etawah started in 1948 by the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh became the forerunner to the Community 
Development Programme of India. Albert Mayer, an American 
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architect, who directed the Etawah project, attempted to com- 
bine the Gandhian programme of rural development with the 
extension service techniques of the United States. The results 
of the Etawah project convinced the national leadres and the 
Government that a comprehensive rural development could be 
achieved only if a programme of community development on 
the pattern of Etawah project was launched on a _ country-wide 
scale, utilizing the resources of the Government and of the 
people in an organized manner. Thus, almost simultaneously 
with the launching of the first Five Year Plan, a scheme of 
Community Development was launched on October 2, 1952. 
Initially 52 Community Development projects were faunched 
on a pilot basis. The initiation of the National Extension 
Service in October 1953 marked the next important phase in 
India’s Community Development programme. The National 
Extension Service was to become an agency which would 
coordinate the achivities of all the development departments 
of the Government, and, would bring to the door of the villager 
results of research which would help him clarify his doubts, 
resolve his problems and remove his superstitions. 


Community Development Programme 


The basic Unit of the Community Development programme 
is the block. A district is divided into 15 to 20 blocks depend- 
ing on the size of the district. The Block Development Officer 
is in overall charge of the developmnet programme in a block. 
He is a generalist responsible for the coordination of efforts 
of the technical staff, programme planning and the administra- 
tion in general of the block. The BDO functions under an 
overall supervision of the collector who is also the District 
Development Officer in the Administration of the Community 
Development programme. 


The functionary at the village level is the village level worker 
(VLW), also known as the Gram Sevak. He is the most vital 
link between the village community and other development 
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functionaries. There is one Gram Sevak for five to ten villages 
with a total population of about five thousand people. The 
Gram Sevak is expected to consistently assess the needs and 
identify the problems of the village community and arrange 
the services cf the technical staff or the specialists and experts 
which at the block level consist of the Agricultural Extension 
‘Officer, Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, Mobile Medical Unit, 
Overseers, Cooperative Inspector, Extension Officer for 
Industries and Social Education Organizers. 


The Community Development Programme remained 
basically a government's programme though it was intended to 
be a people’s programme. Gandhiji had advocated decentrali- 
zation of power to make each village a little republic. 
The Indian Constitution also laid down as a directive principle 
of State Policy that “‘The State shall take steps to organize 
village Panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
Units of self-government.”. This idea was given concrete 
shape by the Balwantrai Mehta Committee which recommended 
the formation of panchayati raj institutions at village, block 
and district levels. Most of the States enacted laws to create 
Panchayati Raj Institutions and entrusted these institutions - 
with the responsibility of implementing the Community Deve- 
lopment Programmes and also social welfare programmes 
in the villages. 


As of April 1975, there were 5026 Community Develop- 
ment Blocks of which there were 492 Tribal Development 
Blocks. The Community Development Programme was a 
plan-project and was an integral part of the Five Year Plans. 
The First Five Year Plan described the Community Develop- 
ment as a method and the National Extension Service as the 
agency through which the process of transformation of social 
and economic life of villages was to be initiated. The second 
five Year Plan described the aim of the Community Develop- 
ment projects and the NES as a means not merely to provide 
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for ample food, clothing, shelter, health and recreation facilities 
in the villages but also to bring about a change in the mental 
outlook of the people, instilling in them an ambition for 
higher standards. The third Five Year Plan emphasized the 
importance of the Panchayati Raj as an instrument to enable 
each area to realize its maximum development potential on the 
basis of local manpower and other resources, cooperative self- 
help and community effort and effective use of available re- 
sources and personnel. 


The Panchayati Raj institutions, wherever established, did 
appear to provide a new dimension to rural development at 
least in the initial stages of their operations. They were also 
instrumental in introducing a very significant change in the 
structure of district administration making it more viable to carry 
out development programmes. The fourth Five Year Plan, 
while recognizing the importance of Panchayati Raj institutions, 
emphasized the need for “growth with social justice’ as far as 
rural development was concerned. By implication it suggested 
that the efforts at transferring the technology did increase the 
agricultural production but the benefit of this increase in pro- 
duction went to those who were more resourceful and not to 
the rural poor. The realization of this crucial fact led tne 
then Government and the Planning Commission to think in 

terms of initiating programmes to serve and benefit the socially 
and economically weaker sections in the rural areas. Thus 
there came into existence the Small Farmers Development 
Agencies, the Marginal Farmers and Agricultural Labourers 
Development Agencies, The Tribal Development Anencies, the 
Drougnt prone Area Programme, the Hill-Area Development 
and the Command Area Development Projects, and so on. 
These agencies have similar objectives as the Community 
Development Programme but are functioning independently 
with separate implementing machinery. There is also a large 
number of voluntary agencies working in the area of rural and 
tribal development either independently or in cooperation with 
the official agencies. 


The experience of the community development programme 
and that of the functioning of other development agencies have 
shown that it was not possible to achieve all-round socio- 
economic development of rural areas unless a strategy was 
evolved to integrate all efforts in this direction and also tc pool 
all national resources. The programme of community develop- 
ment did not make significant change in the standard of living 
of the rural population and disparity among them continued to 
get widened. The conditions of the agricultural labourers, 
small and marginal farmers and the service-class in rural areas 
did not improve while the fruits of developmental activities 
were monopolised by a relatively small population of 
prosperous farmers. Not only this, even the regions which 
were poorer and less developed did not receive proper atten- 
tion and hence continued to remain backward. The realiza- 
tion of this situation led the government to provide a broader 
direction to the developmental efforts, especially after 1970, 
which were subsequently termed “a strategy for integrated rural 
development” which formed a part of the annual budget for the 
year 1976-77. 


Integrated approach in the developmental efforts neces- 
sarily means a close coordination of all activities in such areas 
as improving agriculture, providing alternative occupations to 
the rural poor and the landless, providing social services in the 
areas of health. education, housing etc. and creating and 
improving the basic infrastructures. These called for a close 
cooperation not only between various government depart- 
ments implementing developmental activities but also among 
other development agencies, financial institutions, coopera- 
tives, voluntary welfare organizations and individuals function- 
ing in the villages. 


Role of Student Youth and Educational Institutions 


That the educational institutions and the student youth 
have a very important role to play in the developmental efforts 
is widely recognised. The National Service Scheme which 
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was introduced in the year 1969 has become an instrument 
through which the educational institutions and the student 
community can play this role. The Scheme was introduced 
at under-graduate level in the universities with a view to pro- 
vide opportunities to the student youth to engage themselves 
in the service of the nation and thereby strengthen their 
knowledge gained in the class-rooms and from the text-books. 
In the initial stages, the NSS programme remained contined 
to the activities in urban areas such as_ beautification of 
campus, literacy drives and some marginal services ir; the slum 
areas. The refugee influx from the erstwhile East Pakistan 
during 1971 provided the first occasion to realize the potential 
of the student youth. Thousands of NSS volunteers rendered 
assistance in the transit camps of the refugees in registration, 
vaccination, distribution of rations, clothes, and medicines, 
and running of kitchens. This became instrumental itn provid- 
ing a perspective to the National Service Scheme. _ Later after 
the wide-spread famine of 1972 a special campaign of “Youth 
Against Famine” was carried out under the NSS_ during the 
year 1973-74 when special camps of varying duration (from 
ten days to one month) were held in rural areas. About 63,000 
young men and women including 18.000 non-student youth 
participated in these camps to help mitigate the sufferings 
resulted from the famine. They built or deepened wells and 
tanks and worked on other minor irrigation and _ related 
projects. The Speical Camping programme of the National 
Service Scheme continued in successive years with such vital 
themes as Youth Against Dirt and Disease and youth for 
Afforestation and Tree Plantation. The focus of the Special 
Camping programme shifted slowly from ameliorative to deve- 
lopmental perspective and during the last year (1976-77) 
ithe special camps were organized with a view to involve student 
youth in the task of Rural Reconstruction. During this year 
(1976-77) 2,545 special camps of 10 days duration were held 
largely in rural areas. In these camps 1,33,498 students, 
16,350 non-student youth and 6,229 teachers participated. 
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While the fact of the educated youth in large numbers going and 
staying in villages for ten days and sharing the difficulties of 
rural life is itself significant, the students and the teaching 
community associated with the NSS camps are reproted to have 
done significant work in the following areas: 


1. They tried to provide a liaison between the develop- 
ment departments and financial institutions such as 
Banks and Cooperatives, voluntary agencies and indiv!- 
duals on the one hand and the needy people of the rural 
areas especially the small and marginal farmers in the 
backward and tribal areas on the other. 


2. They helped small farmers and the Adivas/ farmers in 
creating minor irrigation facilities by digging or repair- 
ing wells and by helping the farmers to install pumps on 
their wells. 


3. They helped in the construction and repair of roads 
and buildings especially for schools in the villages. 
4. They helped in the promotion of Adult Literacy. 


5. They provided medical aid in the remote areas where 
there is no adequate medical facilities. | 


6. They carried out tree plantation on a large scale. 


In order that these efforts may not be reduced to isolated 
events and that there can be some continuity in these efforts, 
the colleges and educational institutions implementing the 
NSS are requested to adopt a village or a group of villages 
each and make a commitment to continue working in the 
villages for a period of 3 to 5 years through camps as wel! as 
on a regular basis. At the moment there are about 2,500 
villages adopted by various colleges and universities as part 
of NSS programme. The colleges concerned hold their 
camps in these villages and in some cases they also hold week- 
end camps and pay frequent visits in order to carry on the acti- 
vities round the year. The adoption of villages is thus a means 
to the wider goal of helping student youth to engage themselves 
in the activities of rural develupment. 
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Issues discussed at the Conference 


The conference identified the following four major issues 
for discussion: BS 


1. To attempt a clarification of the concept of Integrated 
7 approach to Rural Development with social justice; 


2. To examine how the student community and educa- 
tional! institutions could contribute in the task of rural 
development; 


3. To examine how rural institutions themselves could 
be strengthened so that they could play effective 
role in the process of rural development; and 


4. To find ways and means to increase effective partici- 
pation by the voluntary organizations in the effort of 
rural development. 


Summary of Discussions 


The discussions and deliberations of the conference are 
given elsewhere, an attempt is made here to summerize them. 


1. Development is meaningful only if it is linked with 
social justice. Though there was no consensus on the concept 
of “integration” and on the meaning of “development” and 
“social justice” it was felt, by and large, that the integrated rural 
development, either in terms of area or in terms of community, 
could be brought about by the maximum reliance on local 
resources and by a coordinated support on the part of all insti 
tutions and agencies, governmental and voluntary, working 
in the region. The emphasis has to be on the primacy of agri- 
culture and on human reesource development. There is need 
to launch a multipronged drive for higher productivity of land 
as well as labour with a view to provide work for all. The 
need for remedial measures for countering the negative effects 
of the earlier growth patterns was emphasized. It was also 
suggested that the development should be from within and 
could not be imposed from outside. It was also considered 
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necessary to establish and maintain a mutually beneficial 
linkage between rural and urban development. Above all, 
there was a need to bring about necessary institutional and 
structural changes to remove the basic conditions of a semi- 
feudal structure of society. 


2. The Educational Institutions and the’ student 
youth have a definite role to play in the task of integrated rural 
development. The need for a close link between the 
educational institutions and development departments was 
emphasized for a meaningful involvement of the student youth 
in the programmes of rural development. It was felt that the 
colleges and institutions of higher education located at one 
centre should adopt groups of villages rather than individual 
villages so that each institution could deal with one of the 
specia! aspects of development for which it had competence, 
and together they could provide the kind of expertise needed 
for the overall development of the selected villages. 


The students’ involvement in the rural development 
activities should form a part of University curricula. The NSS 
should not remain an extra-curricular activity as was the case 
atpresent. Withsome modest support assured, the educational 
institutions shou!d be directly linked with local planning. 


The technical institutions like Indian Institutes of Techno- 
logy could play a constructive role in providing technical 
know-how to people in the villages. 


The University teachers and the faculty members of the 
Institutions of higher education should be involved in the rural 
development activities in large numbers. This together with 
the adoption of groups of villages by educationa! institutions 
should provide necessary continuity of their contribution in 
rural! developmnt even during the non-availability of the 
students. 
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The schemes of National Associateship and Visiting Pro- 
fessorship of the UGC should be utilized by the educational 
institutions to avail opportunities for exchanges of ideas with 
those who are working in the rural areas and who possess rich 
experience of work in rural development. The University 
Grants Commission should involve itself to an increasing ex- 
tent in the programmes for training for rural development. 


The universities should set up research cells for rural deve- 
lopment and encourage teachers taking up study projects 
based on their work in rural areas. This will also enable them 
to develop courses relevant and responsive to rural needs. 


For a meaningful! involvement of the educational institu- 
tions and the student youth it was necessary to have proper 
coordination between the universities and the district adminis- 
trations. This could be done by the formation of committees 
at the district level, on which University level institutions and 
agencies bringing in other inputs should be represented. 


3. An essential prerequisite of rural development was 
the participation by the people in developing their own life and 
resources. It was necessary therefore to create viable institu- 
tions at the village level and strengthen those already existing. 
The Panchayati Raj Institutions, wherever created, have met 
with a number of impediments. The need therefore was to create 
such organizations which would help people to become more 
and more self-reliant. Although the village was popularly 
thought of as the unit of development _ it should be possible to 
develop organizations across several villages to serve some 
specific interests, objectives or needs such as eduction, health, 
agriculture, irrigation, drinking water, craft, dairying, poultry 
etc. Landless agricultural labourers should be organized 
through ruraltrade unions. Panchayats should be strengthened 
and other people’s organizations such as Mahila Mandals, 
Youth Clubs, farmers groups etc. should be induced to take an 
active interest in constructive programmes for the benefit of the 
community, 
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In order to strengthen the village institutions so that they 
could contribute in bringing about an integrated rural develop- 
ment, it was necessary to develop training centres for rural 
development. Such training centres may undertake case studies 
of rural development projects and organize long term and short 
term training for rural workers. 


} 


4. The voluntary agencies were consciously engaged inthe 
efforts of rural development. But, while they have developed 
excellent rapport with the peoplein the villages, they suffered 
from the lack of resources and insufficiency of supporting 
staff. 


The Government's support to the voluntary agencies had 
been inconsistent, partial and often based on political considera- 
tions. Its appreciation of the programmes of voluntary agencies 
had also been insufficient. However, there has been a great 
deal of change in the total environment in which the voluntary 
organizations have to function. Besides, voluntarism did not 
necessarily mean keeping apart from the govrenment. There was, 
on the contrary, a need to develop new forms of partnership 
which might enable the voluntary agencies to influence the 
government's thinking. 


Voluntary organizations had a vital role in any pluralistic 
approach to development. Though they should not com- 
promise in any manner with their deeply held convinctions, 
their contribution had to be based on the idea of cooperation 
and complementarity with the State which had a major role in 
promoting development and welfare of the people. 


The political parties also had a distinct role in relation to 
rural development. Voluntary organisations, being non-political 
bodies, should cooperate with all political parties which have 
programmes for rural development. The cooperatives and other 
such agencies should be looked upon as partners in the efforts 
of inteegrated rural development. Tnis should help the voluntary 
organizations to contro! the ‘temptation to expand beyond their 
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strength and to take up tasks for which they may not be fully 
equipped. 


Some of the efforts made by voluntary organizations in 
the area of rural development need to be evaluated, so that 
proper lessons could be drawn from them. It would be also 
worthwhile to start a modest centre for the continuing review 


and study of constructive work being done in the villages by 
voluntary organizaions. 


/ 
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INAUGURAL SESSION 


Presiding over the Conference, Dr. Prem Kirpal, Chairman, 
Managing Committee, Delhi Schoo! of Social Work explained 
the objectives of the conference on Integrated Approach to 
Rural Development with Social Justice convened on behalf 
of the National Service Scheme Unit of the School, and 
extended a welcome to guests and participants. 


Delivering the Inaugural Address, Professor B. Rama- 
chandra Rao, Vice-Chairman, University Grants Commission, 
emphasized the need for time-bound programme on the part 
of universities and educational institutions for participation 
in rural development. He envisaged the restructuring of a num- 
ber of university courses to make them relevant to the needs 
of the community. He appreciated the efforts in this direction 
made by the National Service Scheme. Prof. Ramachandra 
Rao indicated the willingness of the U.G.C. to cooperate with 
and assist the efforts of universities towards restructuring of 
curses to meet the changing requirements of the community. 
He cautioned however, against any attempt to impose values 
and ways of life on the rural population. He expressed appre- 
ciation for the efforts made to promote student participation 
in rural development by the Madras University, Mysore Uni- 
versity, Akola Agricultural University and others. 


Professor Ramachandra Rao felt that University level 
students had a definite role in programmes designed to meet 
the elementary needs of rural communities. For instance, 
many remote villages suffered relative isolation from lack of 
roads linking them with national and state highways. The 
student community could join the local population and local 
government and panchayat agencies in the construction of 
approach roads. The university community had also a growing 
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role in the development and application of appropriate techno- 
logies. As examples, Professor Ramachandra Rao cited the 
Improvement of the bullock cart to make it more efficient and 
the development of rural based industries. 


In this Keynote address on the ‘Meaning of Intergation in 
rural development and _ instruments for achieving it’ SAri 
Tarlok Singh briefly traced the evolution of rural! development 
strategies, leading upto the search in the recent past, from 
several directions, for integrated approaches. He emphasized 
that, even if the concept of integrated rural development were 
to achieve a mature formulation, its scope, modes of implementa- 
tion, and impact, would yet differ according to the stage of 
development and the condition and requirements of the rural 
economy and of rural society in each successive phase. It 
was important that the concept of continuous growth and 
adaptation to new demands and changing conditions, Shri 
Tarlok Singh outlined the scheme of national and state plan- 
ning priorities in terms of which integrated rural development 
could be undertaken successfully. Against this background, 
it was both possible and necessary to provide for certain vital, 
unifying elements in the scheme of development adopted in 
a rural region for it to be described as ‘integrated’. These 
were, briefly, an area approach, a community approach, with 
special emphasis on the weaker groups, maximum reliance on 
local resources, coordinated support on the part of all institutions 
working in the region and, as objectives of development, the 
primacy of agriculture, of human resources development and 
work for all and of equality and social justice, side by side with 
a multi-pronged drive for higher productivity of land as well 
as labour. 


The text of the Keynote address is given in Section III of 
this brochure. 


Dr. K. D. Gangrade, Principai, Delhi School of Social Work, 
thanked Professor Ramachandra Rao for inaugurating the 
conference and Shri Tarlok Singh for his Keynote address. 


FIRST SESSION 


Clarification of Concept and Components of Inte- 
grated Rural Development with Social Justice 


Discussion Leader : 


Tarlok Singh | 


Initiating the discussion, Dr. Prem Kirpal suggested that in 
discussions on rural development there was some danger of 
resorting to slogans and giving insufficient attention to reality. 
Rural development has suffered from bureaucratic approaches. 
From negation by bureaucracy, it was necessary to move to 
positive action with a view to giving much greater scope for 
participation in rural development to the people, both as 
individuals and in groups. 


Dr. Kirpal thought that social work’ had to concern itself 
increasingly with larger nationalissues. The whole of education 
had to be given.a new look. As was evident from the distri- 
bution of expenditure and the weightage given to university 
education, education at the primary and basic levels had suffered. 
Therefore, there was urgent need to develop a basic cycle of 
education, covering a period of 6 to 8 years, and oriented to the 
entire rural life, which could be made available to the entire 
rural population of the country. !n terms of context, education 
had to be given a new look. From ‘disciplines’, we should 
move to man-based education, dealing with real life problems, 
which could serve as a basis for mass education. The know- 
ledge that had to be communicated could be reorganized in 
terms of relationships such as the following: man and nature; 
man and his society; man and his technology; man and his 
arts; man and his cosmos. Along these lines. we could move 
towards an education-based society. 
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Shri C. P. Tewari, of the North-Eastern Hill University, 
Shillong, stressed the importance of perspective in pursuing 
the goal of integration in rural development. 


Dr. D. D. Narula, of the Indian Social Science Research 
Council, raised the question as to the precise connotation of 
development. When cities developed, invariably, villages 
were exploited. Development often stood for certain models 
of mass consumption and certain relationships between the 
growth of agriculture and industry. Development was also 
accompanied by a steady stream of migration from rural to 
non-rural areas. It was necessary in each case to identify the 
characteristics of the development that we had in view. 


Shri Musafir Singh, of the National Institute of Public 
Cooperation and Child Development, said that the concept of 
integration had to keep in view the mu!ti-sided nature of the 
development process. The expression ‘integrated’ could be 
used to refer to such different problems as the following: 


(a) Balanced and simultaneous development of different 
sectors, e.g. agriculture, small industries, health, 
education, human and material resources, etc.; 


(b) Balanced application of various programme inputs 
derived from extraneous resources: 


(c) Integration of local community resources, including 
such restructuring as may be needed; 


(d) Integration of results flowing from the differential 
application of resources; and 

(e) Social integration, as distinguished from ‘system 
integration’, reflected, for instance in reduction of 
caste barriers and rural-urban disparities. 


Shri A. Rama Rao of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, said that agriculture alone could not absorb the 
available manpower. In the field of village and small industry, 
the infrastructures needed were available to a large extent in the 
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form, for instance, of the Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion and State Boards, small-scale tndustries, organisations, 
rural industries projects in 111 districts, the All-India Handloom 
Board, the Handicrafts Board, State Financial Corporation, 
industrial estates, etc. The essential problem was one of 
coordination of existing organizational structures. 


Professor A. P. Barnabas. of the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, raised the question whether integration was 
necessary for development, or whether this was sometimes a 
contradiction between integration and development. The 
keynote address had not considered the cultural factors 
involved in development. Thus, food habits might come in 
the way of the development of poultry, and caste factors 
might influence the location of the village water pump. The 
hierarchy of castes affected the process of development. The 
linkages between education and social change had to be taken 
into consideration. 


Professor K. R. Unni, of the Schoo! of Planning and Archi- 
tecture, New Delhi, suggested that the concept of integra- 
tion should also include the urban population, specially in the 
smaller towns. The smal! town and the cluster of villages in 
its proximity should have reciprocal relations. Constructive 
relations should be developed between the towns and the 
countryside. Even roads could at times lead to parasitic forms 
of development. Any kind of input should be thought of in 
a cross-sectoral context and inter-disciplinary approaches 
should be followed. 


Professor Unni said that developmental changes sometimes 
produced negative effects. An example of this was the case of 
tenant farmers withdrawing from labour when they became 
owners, following the practice of higher castes. Under 
contemporary conditions, development had to be thought 
of comprising:— 


(a) remedial measures for countering the negative effects 
of earlier growth patterns; 
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(b) measures for consolidation and conservation; and 
(c) mutually beneficial linkages between rural and urban 
development, especially in relation to small towns. 


Shri M. M. Hoda, of the Appropriate Technology Develop- 
ment Associaiion, Lucknow, urged the need for integrating 
social facets of development, such as agriculture, industry, 
health, manpower, etc. Rural-urban linkages would need 
attention. It would be necessary to evolve suitable growth 
centres. Agriculture alone could not sustain the entire rural 
population and industries, construction and other activities 
would have to be developed. Village industries should be 
developed to protect villages from exploitation by the city. 
Rural money should not be allowed to be drained out to the 
cities. The process of migration from rural areas had to be 
halted. Educational changes were also needed. Strengthen- 
ing of traditional skills such as wearing and spinning through 
technological improvements would give to the rural population 
relatively greater economic independence. 


Shri K. K. Mukherjee, of the Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
said that the process of integration involved integration between 
man and society and man and development. There had to be 
integration between people, that is, between the rural and the 
urban population, between the poor and the rich, and between 
different cultures and sub-cultures. There had also to be 
integration between different development programmes. 
Before there could be coordinated programmes, there had to 
be a clear view of priorities. 


Mrs. R. P. Jain, of the Rajkumari Amrit Kaur College of 
Nursing, New Delhi, speaking against a background of ten 
years’ work in rural communities, suggested the need to clarify 
the context in which we spoke about integrated approaches to 
rural development. Thus, we must ask questions such as 
these: Integrated approach for whom? rural development— 
for whom ? social juistce—for whom ? An integrated approach 
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implied verifying and synthesizing what exists within the 
community, as also with outsdie resources. Outside agencies, 
welfare workers and student volunteers were but instruments 
for assisting in evolving such synthesis. 


Shri T.K. Mathew, of CARITAS India, referred to the problem 
of the marginalized man, that is, one who had been deprived 
of opportunities. In India, CARITAS had been involved in some 
2,000 projects, large and small. There were wide gaps dis- 
cernible in policies, specially in terms of implementation. To 
be meaningful, developmental programmes had to be man- 
centred. 


Dr. R. C. Dwivedi, Executive Director of the National 
Cooperative Union of India, asked what was meant by social 
justice in the context of an integrated approach to develop- 
ment. It was difficult to concretize the idea of social 
justice, and different persons gave different meanings to it. 
Thus, to the Department of Cooperation, integration meant 
supplying all services through one institution, so that people 
did not have to go to different places. Thus, the programme 
for reorganizing Cooperative societies and reducing the number 
from 150,000 to 72,000, was a decision of the bureaucracy, 
including the Researve Bank of India and not of the people. 
Academicians should have knowledge of what is happening 
in the field. There was need to have effective coordination 
between field workers and academicians. 


Dr. T. A. Koshy, of the Council for Social Development, 
stressed the importance of improving the quality of rural life, 
specially, for the poorer groups. The fruits of agricultural and 
rural development had to be better distributed. The ingre- 
dients to be assessed through effective rural development 
were (a) high rates of growth in agriculture (b) improved 
consumption patterns, (c) better income distribution, (d) access 
to resources, and (e) opportunities for wider participation. 
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Dr. Koshy also emphasized the need to give due importance to 
the educational component of rural development. 


Miss Pushpa Bhardaway, an NSS Volunteer leader of the 
Janaki Devi Mahavidyalaya, said that there was a tendency 
to think of ourselves separatively from the village. We 
should think of oursevles as part of the community. On paper, 
much was promised, but in action , we hardly saw more than 
two or three steps. 


Shri N. Krishnaswamy, of the Voluntary Action Cell in the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, drew attention to what he thought 
was an unclear statement in the Keynote address and said that 
he had not found much light in the paper. There had been 
failure in the educational system and failure in planning. We 
should try to find out what villagers meant by development. 
There was a danger that parasites might be planning for pro- 
ducers. He questioned whether all that was said was intended 
with complete sincerity. | 


Shri Arya Bhushan Bhardawaj, of the Youth Wing of the 
Servants of the People Society, referred to his work in a village 
near Meerut and referred to what Gandhiji had stated in the 
Hind Swaraj. 

Shri T.K. Sastri, an M.A. Student of the Delhi School of 


Social Work, referred to the need to combine rural and urban 
strategies. 


Concluding the discussion, Shri Tarlok Singh stated different 
persons had varying notions of what they meant by ‘develop- 
ment and by ‘integration... Itseemed to him that the following 
points had to be clarified: 


(1) Meaning of ‘development’. 
(ii) Concept of ‘integration’. 


(iii) How the process of integration was looked to the 
concept of development. 
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(iv) Importance of basic education in general and especially 
in relation to rural development. 


(v) Relationship between strategies adopted for rural and 
urban development. ; 


(vi) Attitudes of people in relation to one another and in- 
relation to those from outside who go out to work 
with the rural community. 


(vii) What was meant by the perspective or the design of the 
rural economy and of rural society ? 


Shri Tarlok Singh said that several significant points had 
been made during the discussion. Each main line of reasoning 
influenced various aspects of the problem, and the time in hand 
would not permit him to take up individual agruments. Under- 
lying various issues discussed during the session, was the fact 
that ours was a low productivity economy and the basic condi- 
tions of a semi-feudal structure of society had persisted far 
too long. These were the basic obstacles and whatever else 
was done, unless the necessary institutional and structural 
changes were achieved, the deep-rooted problems of rural 
areas would remain unsolved. 


SECOND SESSION 


Strengthening the Role of Village Institution and 
Rural Youth in Integrated Rural Development 


~ : Discussion Leaders: 


Satish Chandra 
B. G. Varghese 


Shri Satish Chandra referred to the discussion in the closing 
part of the keynote address to the role of the rural community 
in integrated rural development. He agreed with the proposi- 
tion and said that, indeed, it was in recognition of this that 
panchayats and panchayati raj had been established. The 
initial enthusiasm about Panchayati Raj institutions had received 
a setback during the crisis year 1965-1969, when the produc- 
tion objective was given precedence and increasing reliance 
was being given to administrative agencies. It was thought that 
the green revolution could not wait for Panchayati Raj to get 
going. However, administrative agencies could not carry the 
process of growth beyond a certain point. There could be no 
sustained development of a rural area without the growth of the 
minds and capacities of all sections of the people. 


Generally, the purposeful functioning of panchayats at the 
ground leve! came up against the following impediments: 

(i) Dominance of traditionalists, higher castes, vested 
interests, and other conservative elements in village 
life; 

(ii) Non-accountability of Panchayat leaders to the general 
mass of the people; 

(iii) Stoppage of the decentralization process at the 
Panchayat level, leaving the general mass uninvolved 
in thinking about their own problems; 
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(iv) Insufficient utilization of dynamic elements like youth 
and the younger leaders; and 


(v) Lack of technical guidance and expertise at the ground 
level. 


Outlining a number of specific suggestions on the working 
of panchayats, Shri Satish Chandra said that planning the 
development of a village was not a single task, and involved 
understanding of inter-relationships between various factors 
affecting the life and economy of the village. A plan developed 
outside the village by experts suffered from a serious limitation 
in that the people in the village might not understand it and did 
not feel committed to it. Outside experts should provide an 
outline of the village plan, and extension workers. including 
voluntary workers, should help them through detailed discussion, 
so that a realistic village plan could emerge. It was only 
when the people understood the village plan in terms of their 
own well-being and the well-being of their friends, relatives 
and neighbours, that they could feel committed to its 
implementation. 


Shri B. G. Varghese said that rural development, as distin- 
guished from development in rural areas, required that the rural 
people should participate iri developing their own life and 
resources. It was in terms of their wants that organizations of 
villages had to be created. They should be on the people 
becoming self-reliant. The desire of voluntary agencies to do 
good could come in the way of people becoming self-reliant. 
Though the village was popularly thought of as the unit of 
development, it should be possible to develop organizations 
across several villages to serve particular interests or objectives, 
e.g., to promote education. New institutions could be built 
up on the basis of people’s participation, cooperation and con- 
currence to meet needs such as education, agriculture, crafts, 
irrigation, drinking water supply etc. Different types of insti- 
tutions could be experimented with. The institutions to be 
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created could follow different patterns, according to the 
need to be met, and new ideas could be experimented with. 
Shri Varghese cited the example of health experiments going 
on in a number of places in the country, which had helped to 
create greater awareness about health needs and problem | 
among the rural population concerned. Shri Varghese 
suggested that there was need for training centres for rural 
development so that various programmes could be run more 
effectively. 


Referring to the question of achieving integration between 
upper and the lower strata of society, Shri Verghese thought 
that this could be facilitated by a deliberate and constitructive 
alliance between the depressed and the disadvantaged groups 
on the one hand and enlightened symphathizers interested in 
rural development on the other. This might keep the growth 
of conciousness and of new values. Shri Verghese pleaded for 
clarity of purpose as to the values we wished to see spreading 
and the methods that should be used. 


Father Volken, of the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi. 
said that the existence of ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ within’ the 
village seriously undermined its role and character as a com- 
munity. The developmental programme had to be addressed 
specially, to the poor and the oppressed. Education had tended 
to serve the interests of the rural elite. There were contradictions 
within the rural community which had still to be resolved. 


Shri Mukat Singh, Director, Amarpur-Kashi Village Project, 
(Bilari, Moradabad District, U.P.) said that imposition from 
outside in relation to rural development Jed to undersirable 
results. While outside agencies learnt a lot by working with 
villages, they were not always helpful in increasing the pace of 
development. The people in the village should be given the 
opportunity to think. talk, plan and work for themselves and 
should be able to decide for themselves. If the village institu- 
tions were not fulfilling their expectations, the people should 
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be able to take action to change them. Shri Mukat Singh also 
emphasized that it was not possible effectively, to implement 
legislative measures bearing on rural development unless the 
people were properly educated. 


Shri Musafir Singh, referred to the relative importance of 
consensus and conflict, and suggested that the politicization 
of the community might help in speeding up the development 
process at the village level. 


Shri B. G. Verghese, said that while politicization might 
be effective for development, other organizations and associa- 
tions around interests such as dairying, poultry, etc. must be 
more helpful in leading to development through community 
interests. Shri Verghese suggested the organization of agri- 
cultural labourers through rural trade unions. He advocated 
the use of cooperatives as means of achieving integrated rural 
development. This could help rural communities to become more 
self-reliant and enterprising and might create a sense of account- 
ability among them. Joint Sector cooperatives, as in Maha- 
rashtra, might prove, useful. These would of course require 
adequate legislative and other support. Panchayats should 
be strengthened and other people’s organizations, such as 
Mahila mandals, Youth clubs, farmers’ groups; etc. should be 
induced to take an active interest in constructive programmes 
for the benefit of the community. 


Ms. Savitri Devi, of the Delhi School of Social Work, stressed 
the need for effective coordination between different agencies 
working in the field of rural development. Exchange of ex- 


perience between people in the villages and outside agencies 
and workers would also be helpful. 


Miss Pushpa Bhardawaj emphasized the need for outside 
agencies to identify themselves with the village. There was 
much difference between the rural and the urban mentality and 
workers should prepare themselves physically and mentally for 
work in the rural areas. 
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Shri K. K. Mukherjee, of the Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
suggested that village institutions, such as panchayats, schools, 
mahila mandalas, youth clubs. cooperatives, etc. should be 
strengthened by utilizing available resources. Raising of funds 
through the Government or through charitable trusts might not 
always be possible. Local fund-raising had to be relied upon. 
For developing human resources, it was necessary to arrange 
for adequate training programmes. Shri Mukherjee referred 
specially to the work of Shri Vishvanathan of Mitraniketan in 
Kerala in creating a keen interest in developmental activities on 
the part of young people by drawing them into discussion 
groups and enabling them to verbalize various problems and 
issues. 


Father Volken expressed the fear that strengthening of 
village institutions could lead to the perpetuation of vested 
interests. 


Shri Musafir Singh said that, while strengthening of village 
institutions might be useful, at the same time, radical social 
transformation was necessary. 


Shri S. H. Pathak, of the Delhi School of Social Work. said 
that some issues in the village scene today were of a unifying 
nature, while others contained seeds of conflict. Therefore, 
a common approach to rural problems might not be always 
feasible. Both economic and political power structures affect- 
ed the whole process of development. As an example, sugar 
cooperatives in Maharashtra had an extremely important role 
in State politics. 


Concluding the discussion, Dr. Prem Kirpal commented on 
the need for greater relevance in social service research in less 
developed countries like India. New directions had to be 
given to social research by working out relevant research 
problems with the help of field practitioners. The central 
issue was how structural changes could be carried out so as to 
achieve integrated rural development. Development should 
come from within society, and not from without. 


THIRD SESSION 


Steps needed for Effective and Continuous 
Participation by Universities and Research 
Institutions in Integrated Rural Development 


Discussion Leader: | 
K. D. Gangrade 


Opening the discussion, Dr. K. D. Gangrade suggested 
the following issues for consideration: 


(1) How to combine the educational and service goals of 
educational institutions. (Students constituted a 
floating population, while the university calender was 
necessarily marked by discontinuities) ; 


(ii) How to give due recognition to students and teachers 
for their part in rural development (Teachers tended 
normally to be judged by the contribution they made 
to research); 


(iii) What links could be established between development 
departments and universities and other educational 
institutions. 


Shri Tarlok Singh said that, while there was a need for a 
close link between educational institutions and development 
departments, the unit of work had to be the college rather than 
the university. A range of different and diversified arrange- 
ments were needed to enable the NSS to involve large enough 
numbers of students at university level in rural development 
activities. Shri Tarlok Singh suggested the adoption of a 
group of villages rather than individual villages by colleges and 
institutions of higher education located at one centre, so that 
each institution could dea! with that aspect of development 
for which it had competence, and together the institutions 
could provide the kind of expertise needed for the overall 
development of the selected villages. 
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Shri H. Y. Siddiqui, of the Jamia School of Soicla Work, 
described the graduate volunteer scheme of the University of 
Bombay (Maharashtra). He suggested that universities 
should collect information regarding the rural work currently 
in progress. 


Mrs. R. P. Jain suggested that action-research projects 
geared to the testing of ideas should be undertaken. Such 
projects could be encouraged by forming inter-disciplinary 
research cells within universities. The attitude of university 
volunteers should be of becoming one with the people and of 
finding out their needs and how they could be he!ped in meeting 
them. 


Shri K. K. Mukherjee pleaded for mutual understanding 
between voluntary organizations and universities. The total 
curriculum at college level should be’ reframed. Students 
should be able to earn while they go out to work in the villages. 
It was necessary to collect information about successful ex- 
periences and experiments. In the area of application of the 
results of research, the University Grants Commission had taken 
up a programme for the use of local materials. This should be 
taken up on a bigger scale. There was need for developing 
training materials for workers in rural areas. Could the University 
Grants Commission help in this ? This need was being felt by 
voluntary organisations. Finally, Shri Mukherjee suggested 
that there was need for specialized institutions to carry out the 
evaluation of programmes. The idea of evaluation had not 
yet been fully accepted by voluntary organizations. 


Shri B. G. Verghese offered a number of suggestions. The 
UGC should include rural activity on the part of students within 
the rugular curricula. Such activity should not remain extra- 
curricular as at present. The UGC could make provisions. to 
enable persons working in rural areas ‘to spend periods with 
educational institutions as visiting fellows and_ professors, 
so that they can communicate their experience and exchange 
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ideas with social scientists. Educational instittttions function- 
ing in any area should be looked upon as a specialized resource. 
With some modest support assured, they should be directly 
linked with local planning. Citing the example of the paddy— 
husk—ash project of 1.1.T., Kanpur, Shri Verghese sugrested 
that |.1.T.s and other technical institutions could play a construc- 
tive role, in Cooperation with voluntary agencies, in providing 
technical know-how to people in the villages. Referring to the 
work of ASTRA and the Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, 
Shri Verghese stressed the need for adequate demonstration and 
exchange of experience between like-minded groups. Shri 
Verghese thought that, even though students moved on, the 
faculty continued, so that continuity of contribution to rural 
work on the part of an institution need not be affected. Uni- 
versities and colleges should interface with specific govern- 
mental programmes, thus reinforcing one another. Rural 
work should be looked upon as an input into the universities 
themselves. Universities should also consider the possibility 
of building an ‘earn while you learn’ component into their rural 
work. 


Shri Hashmat Singh, of Bharat Scouts and Guides, referred 
to the long experience of his organization in the field of social 
work. There was need to help villagers to develop the qualities 
of citizenship, In this context, rovering should be thought of 
as an alternative to NCC and NSS. 


Father Volken felt that research should affect reality. Where 
an outside research group worked in a village, the people 
should be involved as active participants. Tiiis would make the 
research more meaningful. 


Dr. S. K. Chandhoke, of the School of Planning and Archi- 
tecture, commented on the prevailing dominance of bureacrats 
in various programmes. It almost seemed to him that social 
scientists largely served to provide a sociological mask for 
failures. 
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Shri K. K. Mukherjee said that large number of retired 
persons, with considerable knowledge and experience, were 
available. He asked if the UGC could make their services 
available to voluntary organizations in the context of students 
working in rural areas. 


Dr. Ram Das suggested that universities and _ colleges 
should take up groups of villages for study and development and 
Carry out action oriented activities. 


Dr. (Mrs.) Usha Banerjee, of the Delhi School of Social 
Work, suggested that a definite value should be placed on the 
work of teachers in rural areas. 


Mrs. Pitambara Upadhyaya (UNDP Trainee from Nepal), 
described the arrangements prevailing in Nepal under the 
National Development Service (NDS). The Nepal Scheme 
deserved clear study in relation to conditions in India. 


Shri Mukat Singh, speaking in the light of conditions in 
smaller centres, suggested that non-degree institutions should 
not be ignored. These too should be brought within the 
scheme of student involvement in rural development activities. 


Summing up the discussion, Professor B. Ramachandra 
Rao, agreed that the UGC should involve itself to an increasing 
extent in programmes for training for rural development. UGC 
considered such proposals from college twice a year. He 
suggested that distinct administrations should make full use 
of expertise available in universities and higher educational 
institutions. This problem required some concentrated study. 
Professor Ramachandra Rao agreed with the suggestions that 
the college should be the unit for organizing rural work and that 
different institutions could work together for a group of villages 
but universities should provide direction and leadership and 
should act as a clearing house for information. Universities 
could set up their research cells for rural development. Professor 
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Rao suggested that universities should provide team and ad- 
equate grants for teachers taking up study projects based on 
their work in rural areas. He stressed the need for developing 
courses relevant and responsive to rural needs. Referring to 
service club programmes, he said that every college was given 
a grant of Rs. 5 lakhs, for the plan period. There had, however, 
been some difficulty in providing the matching share which 
was required for certain purposes. On the question of restruc- 
turing university syllabi, Professor Rao, said that the UGC 
could only provide guidelines. Provision already existed for 
making use of persons who were closely associated with work 
in rural areas through the schemes for National Associateship 
and Visiting Professorship. This facility was not, however, 
being used to the extentit should be. Professor Rao concluded 
by suggesting the desirability of committees at the district 
level, on which university level institutions and agencies bring- 
ing in other inputs sould be represented. 


Professor L. R. Shah, of the Ministry of Education, referred 
to the conference of Vice-Chancellors convened by the Associa- 
tion of Indian Universities at Coimbatore, when there was 
universal acceptance by Vice-Chancellors of the need for un!- 
versities to involve themselves in rural work. At present 2,500 
institutions in the country were participating in rural work and 
about 2,500 villages had been adopted by them. In some 
universities, as in Madras and Madurai, comunity service had 
become part of the curriculum. The UGC was at present 
supporting 30 Departments of non-formal and continuing 
education. 


FINAL SESSION 


Steps needed for Effective and Continuous 
Participation by Voluntary Organizations 


Discussion Leader: 


Ram Das 


Opening the discussion, Dr. Ram Das referred to a few of the 
points he had made in his papers for the conference on the Role 
of Voluntary Agencies in Rural Development (text given in 
section Ill of this brochure). In particular, he said that, while 
voluntary agencies had developed excellent rapport with people 
in the villages, they suffered from the lack of resources. There 
was some tendancy to depend on resources from outside the 
country. Among their weaknesses was insufficiency of sup- 
porting staff because of inability to pay adequate salaries. 
Dr. Ram Das also stressed the need for continuous evaluation 
of the work done by voluntary agencies. 


Shri Mukat Singh suggested that voluntary agencies func- 
tioning in villages should adopt programmes fer all round 
deveiopment. ; 


Shri Musafir Singh said that. in their desire to maintain 
their identity. voluntary agencies often failed to change accord- 
ing to requirements to be met. They should make a radical 
transformation in their goals. 


Shri K. K. Mukherjee referred to the manner in which re- 
cognition of the work of voluntary agencies and support given 
to them on fhe part of Government changed from time to time 
and even from one individual to another. There was insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the programmes of voluntary agencies. 
It was also the case that the work of voluntary agencies was 
dominated by the political structure and by Governments 
generally. 
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Shri B. G. Verghese, suggested that there was need for a 
communication network. At present 75 per cent of voluntary 
activity in the country was being funded from abroad. It was 
necessary to build up links between voluntary agencies and 
industry. Voluntarism required the development of new forms 
of partnership. The issue was whether a new type of worker, 
‘the social entrepreneur’, could be actively promoted. 


Summing up the discussion, Shri Tarlok Singh said that, in 
each field, there was need from time to time to re-interpret our 
experience and team afresh from it. The total environment in 
which voluntary organizations functioned had greatly changed 
over the years. Voluntary organizations had a vital role in any 
pluralistic approach to development. Inview of the role of the 
state in promoting development and welfare, the contribution 
of voluntary organization had to be based on the idea of 
cooperation and complementarity. This did not mean that 
they should compromise in any manner with their deeply held 
convictions. 


In the light of conditions and possibilities in India, Shri 
Tarlok Singh suggested the following points for consideration: 


(i) Political parties had a distinct role in relation to rural 
development. Being essentially non-political bodies, 
voluntary organizations should cooperate with al! 
parties irrespective of their politics. 


(ii) Voluntary agencies should look upon cooperatives 
and other organizations working in the rural areas as 
partners. 


(iii) Voluntary organization may be tempted to expand 
beyond their strength and take up tasks for which they 
may not be well-equipped. It would be in their own 
interest to limit the contribution they wish to make 
directly and to look for partners. 
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(iv) Dependence on non-continuing external resources 
caused problems for voluntary organizations which 
should be considered in depth. 


(v) Some of the efforts made by voluntary organizations 
in the area of rural development need to be evaluated, 
so that proper lessons could be drawn from them. 


(vi) The time had come to start a modest centre for the 
continuing review and study of construction work by 
voluntary organizations and others engaged in rural 
development work. 


Shri Tarlok Singh, suggested that the Delhi School of Social 
Work might devote a couple of days at a future date to consider 
further some of the suggestions which had been thrown up 
during the conference. The conference had highlighted a 
number of obstacles and possibilities and it might be useful 
for a small group of five or six persons to prepare a practical 
document providing guidelines on the integrated approach to 
rural development. 


On behalf of the Delhi School of Social Work, Dr. K. D. 
Gangrade, thanked the participants for their contribution to 
the discussion. He said that the Delhi School of Social 
Work would make every effort to carry the work done by the 
conference to the next stage. 


MEANING OF INTEGRATION IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND INSTRUMENTS FOR ACHIEVING IT 


TARLOK SINGH 
i 


EVOLUTION OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT STRATEGIES 


Five broad phases in the evolution since Independence of 
Strategies for agricultural and rural development can be 
distinguished. 


At Independence. the national government inheriteda series 
of grow-more-food programmes begun in 1943 in response to 
wartime shortages and the Bengal famine. These were 
continued and further enlarged in their wartime shape until, 
on the recommendation of the Grow More Food Committee and 
the First Five Year Plan, they were brought within the frame- 
work of the national extension and community development 
programme. 


The second phase in rural development is represented by 
the early period of community development (1952-1958), 
prior to the introduction of Panchayati Raj on the recommenda- 
tion of the Study Team headed by Shri Balwant Rai Mehta. 
The third phase was marked by a spate of State legislation on 
Panchayati Raj and the setting up of Panchayati Raj institutions 
at district and block levels. It was cut short and the processes 
of institutional consolidation and development interrupted by 
a series of unexpected developments, notably, the agricultural 
and economic crisis of 1965-67 and the plan holiday of the 
period 1966-69. The deep concern over the state of agri- 
culture, accompanied by the prospect of rapid increase in pro- 
duction through the expansion of areas under high yielding 
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varieties, led to a certain priority for production at any cost and 
a downgrading of more broad-based, socially conceived ap- 
proaches to the problems of agriculture and rural economy. 


By the end of the decade of the sixties, a more balanced 
view of the possibilities and limitations of ‘the green revolution’ 
began to emerge, and the agricultural experience of the years 
1972-75 brought other sobering lessons. From the late sixties, 
a series of new programmes were incorporated into the scheme 
of planning, each of which reinforced the notion of integration 
in rural development. These, together representing the fourth 
phase, included proposals for assisting small and marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers, crash schemes for rural 
employment, and programmes for hill areas, for drought-prone 
areas, for command areas, of irrigation projects for tribal areas 
and for backward districts. Tentative beginnings towards 
the application of concepts like growth centres and regional 
planning of infrastructural facilities were also made. These 
different programmes and explorations provided diverse ex- 
periences which have yet to crystallize and come together into 
general policy conclusions. But al! of them have raised the 
issue, which had also emerged in the working of the ‘new agri- 
cultural strategy’ of the second half of the decade of the sixties, 
namely, the essential difficulty of carrying the fruits of develop- 
ment ot the weakest sections of the population, who lack basic 
assets, and are victims of caste dominance and economic 
pressure and exploitation. 


The rural components of the 20—Point programme. intro- 
duced in July 1975, which begins the fifth phase in the evolu- 
tion of rural development policy, may be viewed conceptually 
as an attempt to deal with this problem, not as a whole, but at 
certain selected points. The most important of these are: 
housing the landless and the weaker sections, abolition of 
bonded labour, liquidation of rural indebtedness, minimum 


wages for agricultural labourers, and implementation of laws - 
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relating to ceilings on agricultural holdings and redistribution 
of surplus lands. Other rural components of the 20-Point 
Programme belong to the category of general development 
schemes which already form part of the five-year plan. 


SEARCH FOR INTEGRATED APPROACHES 


Lags in development relating to the poorer regions and the 
poorer groups in the population and the experience of operat- 
ing various specia! programmes have led to greater recognition 
of the need for taking up activities relating to agriculture, em- 
ployment, social services and infrastructures, as far as possible, 
simultaneously and in close coordination with one another. 
This broad direction has been stressed more and more since the 
early seventies in a variety of different contexts, for instance. 
strengthening rural development administration, development 
with social justice, assistance to small and marginal farmers, 
and agricultural labourers, programmes for rural industrializa- 
tion and industrialization in backward regions, micro-level 
planning and rural growth centres, turriing community develop- 
ment into integrated rural development, harnessing the poten- 
tials of science and technology in developing the natural and 
human resources of rural areas, development of tribal areas and 
populations, accelerated development of agriculture as en- 
visaged by the National Commission on Agriculture, extension 
of the role of education in rural development, and, finally, in the 
strategy for integrated rural development presented by the 
Union Finance Minister with the Budget for 1976-77. Some 
of the pertinent documents are cited below. Earlier experience, 
as with the Wardha district plan, in intensive agricultural 
districts and intensive agricultural areas, and in evaluation 
over several years of community development and panchayati 
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raj, and field observation of the working of district, block and 
village level plans, had also thrown up similar inferences’. 


Considering the range and volume of discussion over the 
years which leads up to the widespread belief in the value of 
integrated rural development, the notion of ‘integration’ 
itself has remained surprisingly unclear, different meanings 
have been given to it, and its implications for investment 
policy, for national, state and local priorities, and for 
administrative organization and financial procedures have not 
received much consideration. It would be fair to say that, 
unless the concepts of ‘integration’ and ‘integrated rural 
development’ are sufficiently clarified, their implementation 
will continue to be exceedingly difficult. Three examples may 


1 National Institute of Community Development, Hyderabad, Regiona/ Planning 
for Social Facilities (1970), Readings on Micro-level Planning and Rural 
Growth Centres (1972), Development with Social Justice (1974), Serving 
the Small Farmer: Policy Choices in Indian Agriculture (1974); Growth 
Centres in Raichur (1975). 


Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, Department of Rural Development, 
National Workshop on /ntegrated Rural Development (May 1975); 


Indian Science Congress Association, Calcutta, Sixty-third session of the 
Indian Science Congress (Waltair, January 1976), Science and Integrated 
Rural Development—An Agenda for Action. 


C. Subramaniam, Strategy for Integrated Rural Development (March 1976); 


National Commission on Agriculture, /nterim Reports on Reorientation of 
Programmes of Small Farmers’ and Marginal Farmers’ and Agricultural 
Labourers’ Development Agencies (August 1973), Modernising Irrigation 
Systems and Integrated Development of Command Areas (February 1973) 
Whole Village Development Programme (February 1973), and Final Report., 
Part Il, Policy and Strategy (1976); 


Ministry of Labour & Rehabilitation, Department of Labour & Employment, 
Report of the Committee on Unemployment and Administration (May 1973). 
Chapters VI and VII; National Staff College for Educational Planners, Education 
for Rural Development (National Seminarand National Conference, December, 
1976); National Institute of Community Development, Hyderabad, Prime 
Minister’s 20-Point Programme for Economic Development.Studies on Mini- 
mum Wages for Agricultural Labourers, Liquidation of Rural Indebedness, 
Abolition of Bonded Labour, Housing the Landless and the Weaker Sections, 
and implementation of Ceiling Laws and Compilation of Land Records (1976). 


Plannng Commission, Fourth Five Year Plan, 1969-74, Chapters 1 & 7, Draft 
Fifth Five year Plan 1974-79, Volume |, Chapter 2; 


Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Community Development and Cooperation, 
Department of Agriculture, Expert Committee on Assessment and Evaluation, 
Modernising Indian Agriculture, Report on the Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme, 1960-68 , Vol | (1969), 
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- be cited of how, on the same theme different approaches may 
be presented without the provision, at the same time, of an 
adequate mechanism for their execution. Thus, the national 
workshop on integrated rural development convened in May 
1975 agreed that, as a concept, integrated rural deveopment 
embraced ‘a very wide ranging and comprehensive set of acti- 
vities, pertaining to all aspects of rural economy and covering 
rural people in their entirety, including cultivators, landless 
labour, rural artisans and so forth’. From this statement, with 
a view to making the concept operational within ‘the present 
priorities and needs and constraint of resources’, a 
‘first phase’ was distinguished in which there would be concen- 
tration on agriculture and allied activites, without bringing in 
activity such as rural housing, public health and education. 
In his paper on the sirategey of integrated rural development 
(February 1976), the Union Finance Minister called for ‘a sys- 
tematic, scientific and integrated use of a//our natural resources, 
and as part of this process, enabling every person to engage 
himself in a productive and socially useful occupation, and earn 
an income that would meet at least the basic minimum needs’. 
The objectives sought included full employment of labour and 
physical resources, agro-industrial complexes, minimum 
productivity standards, minimum standards of performance 
by public agencies, and a temper steeped in science. The 
Karimnagar project of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research seeks to combine the techniques of science with the 
human and natural resource available, following an integrated 
approach, so as to cover soil-water crop management; agri- 
cultural practices, processing of agricultural products and 
by-products; public utility services like roads, buildings, struc- 
tures and public health; health care and delivery, nutrition and 
family planning; agro, agro-waste, forest, mineral, animal- 
based industries; pollution, effluent and ecological systems and 
utilization of wastes; education coupled with work experience 
etc. 
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In seeking to clarify the concept or approach of integrated 
rural development, one preliminary point deserves to be made. 
The various phases in the evolution of rural development 
policy described earlier were often presented in rhetoric as 
radical departures and innovations. They certainly contained 
some new elements, but also retained and absorbed much that 
had existed before. At the same time, at each stage, in the light 
of experience, numerous modifications in detail were incorporat- 
ed in the new package. The basic problems of the rural 
economy and of rural society being what they are, such a 
combination of continuity and change is natural to the process 
by which development policies are formulated and effect given 
to them. In other words, in defining and implementing the 
approach of integrated rural development, we build upon the 
earlier foundations of community development and agricultural 
extension, strengthen and improve upon them, add new | 
elements, and ensure a closer adaptation to local needs and 
condition and to changing requirements and expectations. In 
particular, we endeavour to reach the poorer and the weaker 
groups whom, as is well recognized. neither community deve- 
lopment, nor the ‘new agricultural strategy’, nor many of the 
special programmes succeeded effectively in bringing into the 
processes of growth and development. Even if the concept 
of integrated rural development were to achieve a mature for- 
mulation, its scope, modes of implementation, and impact, 
would yet differ according to the stage of development and the 
condition and requirements of the rural economy and of rural 
society in each successive phase. _!t is important to stress this 
consideration so that the concept of integrated rural develop- 
ment remains sufficiently flexible, dynamic and capable of 
continuous growth and adaptation to new demands and chang- 
ing conditions. It would be an error to make the concept 
unduly rigid, and much is to be gained from defining it afresh 
according to the requirements and possibilities of each situation 
and each phase of development. Nevertheless, certain basic 
issues should be brought out more clearly. 
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ql 
THE FRAMEWORK OF NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


The process of development involves the harnessing to- 
gether of the present and future potential of the available natural 
and human resources including existing capacities. As our 
own national experience has shown repeatedly, plans of deve- 
lopment, while setting policy goals for the long-term and 
physical and economic targets for the medium-term, are also 
required to propose solutions for immediate and_ short-term 
problems. If these latter become unmanageable, more distant 
objectives also become less likely. Herein lies a basic dilemma. 
To resolve short-term problems like inflation, shortages of 
food and raw materials, or gaps in savings and balance of pay- 
ments, overall policy is driven into greater emphasis on econo- 
mic targets as distinguished from social goals and structural 
changes and greater reliance on institutions and production 
capacities which can not be brought into action at short 
notice. Attention is then deflected from more basic objectives 
such as the development of human resources, work for al!!, and 
provision of essential services and minimum levels of well- 
being for the population as a whole and specially for the weaker 
groups. However, whatever the policy conflicts in the past, 
the Indian economy has now arrived at a pcint in time when, 
given a sound approach to economic management, priorities 
for the medium and the long-term do not have to be distorted 
for reasons arising from current or short-term situations. On 
the other hand, it has become possible and indeed essential to 
correct some of the serious shortcomings tnherited from the 
past and to proceed in terms of a sharply redefined set of 
national priorities. 


The main propositions which have emerged in this context 
as a basis of planning for the next phase can be stated briefly. 
These are: 


(i) At the stage in development now reached, Agriculture, 
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(ii) 


(iti) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


ever more than industry, holds the key to self-reliant 
growth; 


The principal emphasis in development has now to be 
on the effective use of resources available within the 
economy itself and, specially. on raising the produc- 
tivity, of land and of labour and the _ utilization of 
manpower; 


It is essential to achieve as early as possible a substan- 
tial and genuine increase in the rate of domestic sav- 
ings. In the last analysis, this implies (a) greater 
efficiency in the operation of existing economic units, 
and (b) restructuring of economic units in agri- 
culture and the unorganized sectors of the economy 
so that they become more productive and can generate 
considerably larger resources for their own future 
development; 


In the modern corporate sector, both public and private, 
apart from wholly new undertakings or new lines of 
development, the growth and expansion of existing 
enterprises could now be conditional on their opera- 
tional efficiency and ability to raise greater resources 
for future investment. This is essential if adequate 
resources are to be released for the intensive develop- 
ment of rural regions and for building up rural infras- 
tructures and production capacities on the scale needed 
to ensure full utilization of available manpower at 
rising levels of productivity and basic levels of social 
development and well-being for the entire population; 
While building up a= highly efficient and growing 
export sector, a wide range of economic activities 
designed specially to meet domestic requirements 
should draw on domestic resources and be based 
essentially on appropriate labour-intensive technolo- 
gies; 


Measures and policies directed towards the stabiliza- 
tion of the population as early as may be feasible; and 
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(vii) The extensive institutional apparatus for research and 
the technical, scientific and skilled manpower avail- 
able should now be used purposefully for developing 
the rural economy in depth. Scientists, technologists 
and other specialists should be organized effectively 
to identify and to solve the specific problems of diffe- 
rent regions and different sectors of the economy, 
conserve natural and material resources, raise labour 
productivity, stimulate economic and technological 
development. and improve the quality of life both in 
rural and in urban areas and for all sections of the 
population. 


Integrated rural development can be undertaken success- 
fully only within a framework of appropriate national and state | 
planning priorities. Without these, there will be conflicts of 
policy and constraints on resourses which will be difficult to 
overcome through administrative decisions and _ processes. 
Upto the present, discussion bearing on integrated rural deve- 
lopment, including the three approaches cited earlier, have not. 
given attention to the need for a consistent, overall, national 
policy frame with particular emphasis on the develapment_ of 
human resources and_ the building up of the agricultural and 
the rural economy from the base upwards on __ strong 
foundations. 


IV 
UNIFYING ELEMENTS IN THE APPROACH OF INTEGRATION 


The expression ‘integration’ is commonly used in three 
different ways without clearly distinguishing between them. 
It may describe a system cf interrelationships between activities 
falling within different sectors of development and, therefore, 
normally entrusted to different agencies. secondly, it may 
refer to the processes by which a group of activities may come 
to be proposed and decided upon. Thirdly, where a general 
design of. development has already been determined, as in the 
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pattern earlier provided in community development blocks, 
the expression may refer to the manner in which _ special 
programmes or activities (like rural works, schemes for small 
and marginal farmers, etc.) may be linked to the general frame- 
work so as to obtain the desired results and to avoid waste or 
misuse of resources. There may be stil! other senses in which 
the expression is employed from time to time. Therefore, 
whenever one speaks of integration, it is necessary to indicate 
clearly what it is that is sought to be conveyed. Perhaps, if the 
expression is used generally to describe a system of interrela- 
tionships, the processes of formulation could follow as a 
consequence. 


The system of interrelationships. which may be described 
by the term ‘integrated’ could and, indeed, should vary accord- 
ing to given situations and given stages in development. There- 
fore, the proportions between and the dimensions of different 
components of what may be an appropriate total approach 
may be different at different times and in different environments. 
However, what these proportions and dimensions should be in 
any given conditions is something to be determined rationally 
through a process of survey, analysis and assessment. 


At the present stage of development, for most regions, in 
varying degree, there are certain common elements which 
provide the groundwork for integration. Thus, the basic re- 
sources of the countryside are man and land. The human 
resource has to be made much more productive. Therefore, 
the productive capacity of all persons has to be raised. Im- 
pediments to increase in productivity arising from lack of assets 
(e.g. land), or of opportunity (e.g. education, skill, employment), 
or of assistance (e.g. credit), or of organization. have to be 
removed. and instead, conditions for rapid and positive deve- 
lopment have to be created. Hence, measures for bringing 
about greater equality between man and man and greater equity 
in the distribution of income and wealth and delivery of social 
services, from a fundamental ingredient of rural development 
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strategies. Until the weak become strong enough to sustain 
their claims on society, there has to be much greater emphasis 
on social justice and social change, for, the sooner the essential 
social adjustments can be carried out through the processes of 
peaceful and democratic change, the better for the social 
fabric as a whole. 


For the human resource to become more productive, the 
physical resources—tand, water, etc.—have to be used much 
more productively. Here simultaneously, several processes of 
change have to converge, notably, application of science and 
technology and use of industrial inputs in agriculture, improve- 
ments in the quality of land (through irrigation, soil conserva- 
tion etc.), imparting of new skills, redistribution of existing assets 

(land reform), and changes in systems of farm management and 
planning and utilization of existing land, water and other re- 
sources. All these processes of transformation are seen, thus, 
as essential elements in integrated rural development. 


Without adequate work opportunities being available to one 
and all, and indeed without ensuring that all adults, both men 
and women, can undertake productive and remunerative or 
quasi-remunerative work, large numbers will not -be able to 
participate actively within the development process. There- 
fore, as goals of integration, work for all and the means by 
which such work may be assured (e.g. supplementary rural 
employment, rural industrialization, accelerated development of 
rural services, development of backward regions, etc.) rank 
_ equally and are bound up with increased productivity of land 
and labour. 


Planning for higher labour and land productivity and for 
adequate work opportunities in the given conditions of a region 
or area calls for accurate knowledge of local resources, poten- 
tials and needs. Such knowledge is also essential for deter- 
mining the priorities and phasing as well as the feasibility of 
programmes such as may be appropriate to the circumstances 
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and to resource availabilities. In this sense, an integrated 
approach to rural development has to be also a flexible approach. 
The skills of scientists, technologists, administrators and other 
specialists have to be employed to assist the people of each 
area to prepare for themselves working plans which will help 
them best to find efficient answers to problems as perceived by 
them in the light of their own experience and needs. 


At this point, we have to consider the role of institutions in 
ruraldevelopment. _Itis all too easy to attempt to produce some 
quick or demonstrative results through official machinery, as 
has been done in the past, and still continues to be done. But, 
invariably, the effects have remained superficial and short-lived. 
As far back as 1929, on reading a careful field report on rural 
uplift work in Gurgaon district, while commending the intrinsic 
worth of many of the proposals sought to be implemented by 
Mr. F. L. Brayne and his personal sincerity. Gandhiji had 
observed: 


“After Mr. Brayne’s back was turned upon Gurgaon, the 
people who were working under his inspiration or pressure 
seem to have gone to sleep, the manure pits lying neglected, 
the new ploughs rusting and co-education dissolving. 
‘The reason for the failure is not far to seek. The reform 
came not form within but was super-imposed from without. 
Mr. Brayne made use of his official position to put as much 
pressure as he could upon his subordinates and upon the 
people themselves, but he could not carry conviction by 
force, and conviction so essential to success was lacking. 
Mr. Brayne thought that the results would convince the 
people. But that is not how reform works. The reformers’ 
path is strewn not with roses but with thorns, and he has 
to walk warily . He can but limp”. 


In recent years, before the institutions of Panchayati Raj 
and their relationships and working procedures could become 
sufficiently established, there has been a measure of retreat 
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from the goals of local democracy. and increasing reliance '!s 
being currently placed on bureaucratic agencies. This is in- 
consistent with the approach of integrated development with 
due emphasis on the development of human resources, equality 
and welfare and a cohesive social order. Compared to earlier 
years, the role of institutions and of institutional relationships 
has now to be conceived more broadly than in terms of Pancha- 
yati Rai. Besides Panchayats at the block and village level and 
Zila Parishads at the district level, cooperative intstitutions, 
banks and financial institutions, corporations concerned with 
industrial development, marketing organizations, large public 
and private enterprises, voluntary organizations, and urban 
local bodies have to be brought within the scheme of coordinated 
development within each area. The institutional relationships 
have, therefore, to be thought out afresh. with institutions of 
local democracy providing once again the base for a wider 
scheme of co-operation in working for integrated rural deve- 
lopment in each region. Different institutions have to function 
as responsible partners. each working to carry out the tasks 
assigned to it, with understanding of the tasks assigned to 
others, and collaborating with them at all stages of planning and 
execution. Together, they have to assist the rural community | 
in each area, to mobilize to the utmost its own resources and 
capacities and. secondly, to provide to the rural community the 
specific types and amounts of assistance which will enable it 
to develop rapidly and, in particular, to advance the interests of 
its weaker groups as effeciively as possible. 


To sum up this part of the discussion, it is important to 
provide for certain vital, unifying elements in the scheme of 
development adopted in a rural region for it to be described as 
‘integrated’. These are, briefly, an area approach, a community | 
approach, with special emphasis on the weaker groups, maxi- 
mum reliance on local resources, coordinated support on the 
part of all institutions working in the region and, as objectives 
of development, the primacy of agriculture, of human resource 
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development and work for all and of equality and social justice. 
side by side with a multi-pronged drive for higher productivity 
of land as well as labour. 


V 
PRIORITIES AND PHASING 


In speaking of integrated rural development, development 
should be looked upon as the objective, integration in the main 
as a means. As a means, integration is necessary, but not 
sufficient, and has to be supplemented by other means to deve- 
lopment, for, there can be some measure of integration even 
at a relatively low level of development. Therefore, there has 
to be a primary focus on achieveing a high degree of intensity 
and continuity in the process of development in keeping with the 
conditions and possibilities of each region. The process of 
integration is aimed at achieving, through incorporation in a 
common plan and simultaneous implementation, a greater 
measure of complementarity and, therefore, of greater and 
more cumulative impact mutually between fields of develop- 
ment directly related to the needs of the region. For integration 
to amount to something more than coordination, the design 
of development should itself provide for one or more dominant 
thrusts around which other activities can be organized, devev- 
loped and phased as available resouces and capacities and 
parale! advances in different areas may make possible. 


In general, in’ most regions, at the present stage of deve- 
lopment, the dominant thrust has to come from agriculture. 
Growth in agricultural production ona s.gn.ficant scale, with 
the bulk of the farmers enabled to participate in its achievement, 
is the principal condition not only for increasing employment 
and raising !evels of living but also for simultaneous advance 
in social services and in rural industry. All the main compo- 
nents of intensive and integrated development can be set out in 
terms of their relationship to the rapid growth of agriculture. 
From this aspect, though the different components are closely 
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interconnected and have to be seen together to the 
greatest extent possible, for purposes of planning and imple- 


mentation, they can perhaps be grouped under seven broad 
heads: 


1. Planning, organization and personnel; 
2. Supplies and inputs (including credit); 


Strengthening the physical base, (including irrigation, 
soil conservation, afforestation, etc.); 


4. Strengthening the economic infrastructure (including 
communications, marketing, rural electrification, etc.); 


5. Survey of resources and potentials and acceleration 
of technological development; 


6. Strengthening the social base (including land reform. | 
redistribution of surplus lands, group farming arrange- 
ments, improvement of housing and the rural environ- 
ment, etc.); and 


7. Community effort and utilization of rural manpower. 


Each of these aspects of development. deserves to be dis- 
cussed at greater length’. : 


The value of formulating a design of development appro- 
priate to the needs and potential of a region and of providing 
within it for certain dominant thrusts, around which other 
activities can be integrated, has been mentioned above. This 
approach provides for variations in schemes of development 
followed in different areas, even within the same state or region. 
These schemes are seen as being broadly consistent with over- 
all national and state priorities. On a long-term view, these two 
conditions need to be supplemented also by a third namely, that 
national planners should have before them and should place 
before the country a reasonably clear, if tentative, perspective 


2 In this connection, attention is invited to Chapter 18 on ‘Planing for Intensive 
Area Development’and Chapter 28 on‘Social Policy Perspectives’ in the writer's 
book, Towards An Integrated Society, Reflections on Planning, Social Policy 
and Rural Institutions. (Orient Longman, 1969), pages 312-333 and 460-481. 
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of the social system and the economic, industrial. and demo- 
graphic structure which is to be brought into being over a 
period of some 15 to 20 years, the critical decisions and turning 
points which are envisaged, and the political. administrative, 
economic and social means through which the perspective is 
to be realized. Medium-term plans are seen. than, as essential 
meant for providing, within the larger perspective, the framework 
of priorities, resource allocations, and institutional arrangements, 
~ which will guide the formulation and implementation of integrat- 
ed development strategies suited to different rural regions. 


In preparing these strategies, while keeping in view the 
uniqueness of each region, certain issues will always require to 
be considered, namely, the extent of coverage, the degree of 
concentration by way of resources and inputs. disparities in the 
treatment of different regions and different sectors of develop- 
ment, and the differential impact on and involvement of 
different sections of the population in contributing to and bene- 
fiting from growth and development. These issues raise questions 
which are, in their ultimate character, social and political, and 
belong to the decision-making aspects of planning and govern- 
ment, both at the level of policy choices and administrative 
execution. Here, it is sufficient to say that the approach of 
integrated development continually calls, by tts very nature, 
for specific decisions on priorities and phasing. These cannot 
be avoided. However, provided integrated development 
proceeds on the basis of certain unifying principles, such as 
have been proposed earlier, the required decisions can be reach- 
ed on the basis of precise analysis of facts and rational consi- 
deration of the merits of alternative choices. Given the basic 
design, meaningful combinations of activities can be worked out, 
for instance, between agriculture and education, agriculture and 
manpower utilization, health and education, and agriculture and 
rural industry. Most significant advances will call for cross- 
sectoral action, such as the approach of integrated rural deve- 
lopment can do much to facilitate. 
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PLANNING, ORGANIZATION AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


In an economy in which the main directions of development 
and allocations of resources and personnel are determined 
through planning, it is necessary so to organize the operations 
of planning that, both in formulation and in execution, integrat- 
ed rural development becomes a realistic way of achieving 
economic and social progress and solving the problems of the 
people. It is inevitable that, both from the aspect of planning 
and of organization, pluralistic approaches should be adopted. 


Whatever the present weaknesses. for most purposes, 
within the national plan and the plan of each state, district and 
block development plans will provide the basic setting, as it 
were, for integrated rural development. In the light of past 
experience. it is possible and indeed essential to refine the 
methods of planning in districts and blocks, to support them 
through larger delegations of administrative and _ financial 
powers, and to make Panchayati Raj institutions more effective 
and efficient than they have been in recent years in many parts 
of the country. Unless this part of the organization of planning 
is considerably strengthened, several forms of integration which 
are being currently attempted, will remain weak and incomplete 
and will fail to realize their ful! potential for development. These 
include hill areas, desert areas. command areas of river valley 
and medium irrigation projects, drought-prone areas, and 
tribal areas. The scheme of agroclimatic regions proposed by 
the National Commission on Agriculture will become a practical 
possibility only if, as a base, efficient and fairly comprehensive 
planning is also undertaken in districts and blocks. Rural growth 
centres should also be seen, not as an independent concept, 
but as operational points for the provision of various services 
and facilities within the plans of blocks and districts. Rural 
regions within and adjacent to cities and industrial complexes 
will also benefit greatly from the dynamic elements offered 
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by urbanization and industrialization if they are themselves better 
equipped for planning and development along integrated lines. 


Organizationally also, as has been pointed out earlier, we 
have to consider arrangements for coordination between several 
types of institutions. With the development in recent years of 
a large number of new administrative structures serving rural 
areas, e.g. banks and financial institutions, agro-industrial, 
industrial development and marketing bodies. and the role which 
industry is expected to play in relation to rural development, as 
well as the need to integrate the efforts of voluntary organiza- 
tions and co-operative institutions more completely within the 
scheme of development, there are several new problems of 
administrative and developmental relationships which have 
yet to be adequately analysed and provided for. 


Finally, a word should be added on the subject of the role of 
the rural community in integrated rural development. 


If we observe closely the working of the numerous structures 
which have come into existence to serve rural areas, including 
agricultural universities, centres for research and training, and 
others which have been mentioned earlier, we are struck by the 
fact that they all operate, as it were, from outside the rurai 
community and can scarcely get much beyond its upper, privilig- 
ed layers. Therefore, by far the most critical problem in pur- 
suing integrated rural development lies at the level of the rural 
community itself. The expression ‘community’ embodies three 
separate ideas in the rural setting, namely. 

(1) agroup of households with certain social and economic 

characteristics; 
(ii) an area of land and certain natura! resources associated 
with it, and 

(ili) a set of common institutions which enable the group 

to function as an entity for such purposes as may be 
agreed upon. 
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In many parts of the country, the group of households living 
in a village are close enough to being a ‘community’ in the 
threefold meaning suggested above. But this identification 
does not always hold. Villages vary much in their size and 
configuration and, though the notion of ‘village’ is nearly 
always relevant to the concept of ‘community’, the latter has 
to be thought of in a more general manner. For practical 
purposes, depending upon the prevailing institutional arragne- 
ments, a ‘community’, which possesses the attirbutes of local 
self-government (as in the case of village panchayats) and has 
certain common responsibilities and obligations, could serve 
as the base in the organization and development of many 
agricultural and allied activities and social services nearest to 
the people e.g. elementary education, rural sanitation and water 
supply, maternal and child health services, provision of house 
sites, applied nutrition, labour utilization, physica! development 
through loca! effort of land and water resources, etc. 


Such a community could play an exceedingly important 
part in a wider scheme of integrated rural development in mobi!iz- 
ing its own internal resources, in putting its manpower to 
work, tn developing sound physical plans for the use of land. 
water and other resources, in meeting the minimum needs of 
the population. in upgrading labour productivity, and in im- 
_ proving the rural environment. Integrated rural development will 
achieve its main objectives best on the foundations of effective 
organization and functioning at the level of the rural community. 
How the rural community base should be strengthened and the 
community approach developed in many new directions ts a 
large theme which deserves careful! study. However, the close 
connection between the strength of the rural community and 
prospect of achieving patterns of integrated rural development, 
which seek both economic progress and social justice, cannot 
be too greatly emphasized. 


- 


ROLE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN RURAL 
| DEVELOPMENT 


DR. RAM DAS 


1. /nroduction 


The voluntary agencies in this country have contributed 
immensely in the field of education, health, social reforms 
and different types of socio-economic development activities. 
While some of them have a broad based structure and have 
their branches in different states and some times in districts, 
there are others which carry out their activites in smal! areas 
consisting of few villages only. The organizational patterns 
of these voluntary agencies differ considerably from one another 
as they are related to the areas of operations and the types of 
activities handled by them. with the resources available to them. 
In the field of rural development their roles have been of diff- 
erent nature, impinging directly on the socio-economic status 
of the local communities is quite obvious but in social field they 
are confronted with a number of problems where they have 
to strive hard to achieve results. Any way, they are pioneers 
in many fields and the government departments in particular, 
have taken many clues and have accepted their techniques 
in carrying out some of their development programmes. 
The role of the voluntary agencies, which is discussed in the 
following paragraphs, has differed considerably from time 
to time and emphasis has also shifted from one aspect to another; 
but broadly speaking, it can be classified in two categories : 


1.1. Pre-independence period 


During the British rule, the state was mainly concerned 
with law and order situation and collection of revenues. 
There was hardly any attempt made by it to carry out rural 
development activities as such for uplifting the masses from 
morass and depression. The officials hardly conceived at 
that time that it was their duty to see that the masses were 
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assisted and rural reconstruction activities taken up to mitigate 
their sufferings. 


India is a country which has not lagged behind in producing 
pioneers and social workers who dedicated themselves to 
the service of the humanity and showed the way that rural 
problems could be tackled at the local leve! if the state was 
sympathetic and imaginative. 


The experiments carried out at Sriniketan by the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore bear enough testimony to this effect. 
To him rural development meant “’to bring back life in all its 
completeness, making the villagers self-reliant and self- 
respectful, acquainted with cultural tradition of their country 
and competent to make use of modern resources for the fullest | 
development of their physical, social, intellectua!, and econo- 
mic conditions”. 


To Mahatma Gandhi, rural development meant, “if my dream 
is fulfilled and everyone of seven lakhs of villages becomes 
a living republic, in which no one is idle for.want of work, in 
which everyone is usefully occupied and has nourishing food, 
well ventilated dwellings and sufficient khadi for covering the 
body, and in which all the villagers know and observe the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation, such a state must have varied 
and increasing needs. which it must supply unless it would 
stagnate”. 


From the above two extracts, it would be clear that 
entire philosophy of rural develooment—call it integrated or 
intensive—is covered in them. The experiments made tn rural 
development at that time were all designed to show to the 
British Government that there was a need for rural development, 
there was a need to educate people for improving their lot and 
for making them self-reliant. There might not have been full 
scale success in these experiments and the targets laid down 
both in the social and economic fields might not have been 
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realised; but one thing was certain that they created a positive 
impact in the area of operations and attracted the attention of 
the rulers who took note of such efforts and started develop- 
Ing a sympathaiic attitude for such efforts. The early role of 
workers of the voluntary agencies was, therefore, of pioneers _ 
and fore-runners for demonstrating the effectiveness of such 
efforts, in the contex of rural developmen activities. 


1.2. Post-independence period 


During this period hundreds of agencies have sprung up 
and itis estimated that their number runs in acouple ofthousands 
and that they are spread to the length and breadth of the 
country, engrossed tn rural development activties of one nature 
or the other. Some of these organizations are of a large type 
covering many states and districts whife others are working 
in isolated pockets, whose activities are hardly known to outside — 
people. According to a rough estimate, out of 375 districts in 
the country about 300 districts have voluntary rural develop- 
ment agencies of onesortcranother. Further analysis indicates 
that the districts where the state capitals are located have the 
maximum number of such agencies while districts which are 
prone to droughts are exposed periodically to other natural 
calamities, or where communication facilities are not adequate, 
have few voluntary agencies. While some of them have printed 
literature, bring out periodical reports, there are many who work 
in isolation and hardly any printed literature, on their organiza- 
tional set-up and working activities is available. 


Another interesting feature of the working of such agencies 
is that there is hardly any relationship of their number with 
population of the district catered for, as it is more a question of 
certain facilities and conveniences and the availability of per- 
sonnel which play a decisive role for their operations. While 
there are some agencies which operate in the difficult and 
backward regions, others—and rather most of them—operate 
in easily accessible areas. !tis not merely because the voluntary 
agencies are averse to work in difficult and backward regions, 
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but because the resources needed for tackling local problems 
are beyond their capacity and they feel that it is better to do 
something in easily accessible areas rather than fritter away the 
scarce resources in difficult areas where they would not be able 
to make much impact. 


It may be clearly understood that bringing about economic 
and social transformation of a particular area by a voluntary 
agency is a long drawn process. While there may be some 
dedicated leaders to attend to such activities, but there may not 
be supporting personnel to carry out all activities. Further, it 
may be appreciated that such programmes take sufficiently 
long time to produce worth-while impact and many a time 
such leaders may not stay long enough to carry out all the 
activities to a complete fruition. Sometimes such agencies 
pass through periods of strains and stresses and it is difficult 
to visualise that there may be cent per cent success in all the 
activities. 


2. Programmes of Voluntary Agencies 


The voluntary agencies mostly carry out multiple activities 
both in the economic and social fields, depending on the areas of 
their operations and the felt neeUs of the people. Inthe econo- 
mic field they assist the various processes of agricultural pro- 
duction including provision of irrigation facilities by deepening 
of tanks, construction of tubewells, making embankments, 
introducing suitable tools and implements, introduction of 
useful cottage industries, so as to provide employment, improv- 
ing the communication facilities, making of bridges, feeder 
roads, afforestation, etc. But their main emphasis is to improve 
the quality of the human material through better education, 
better housing, sanitation, hygiene, and other related activities. 
Many of the agencies lean towards the latter aspect while the 
others lay more emphasis on the economic aspect. There 
- are hardly a few agencies which have well balanced integrated 
plans, and it is but natural that the results achieved from such 
efforts vary considerably from area to area. It will not be out of 
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place to mention here that rural development activities are being 
carried out by the government on a fairly big scale also in all 
parts of the country and these agencies do not want to duplicate 
such efforts; hence, take up only such activities which are not 
covered under the state programmes. These agencies, some 
times, take up experimental work of a nature not covered by the 
government programmes ensuring much greater involvement 
of the local communities and try to maintain continuity. And 
this is the reason they are not in a hurry to get result overnight, 
but work patiently for years, and sometimes for decades, and 
ultimately succeed in their missions. 


3. Resources 


The resources of the voluntary agencies are rather scarce. 
They have to carry out their operations under serious financial 
strains. Mobilization of financial resources, particularly in the 
backward and difficult regions, is rather problematic; but in 
other areas also the voluntary agencies find it difficult to raise 
resources for new activities, as such functions have been taken 
over by the rural development agencies of the State Govern- 
ments, A number of types of voluntary agencies, particularly, 
Mahila Mandals, Youth Clubs and Balwadis etc. are now a 
common feature in the countryside, and there are workers who 
try to mobilise local resources for such activities. The voluntary 
agencies as such are, therefore, unable to mop up the local 
resources for carrying out their activities. They depend partly 
on government assistance or on foreign agencies which provide 
funds for carrying out rural development activities in certain 
specified areas or localities. A casual study of some of the 
voluntary agencies indicates that if state resources are not 
available to them, they have to lean for foreign aid for carrying 
out their activities and in such cases greater dependence on 
foreign assistance is reported to be increasing. 


4. Quality of workers 
The voluntary agencies have extremely dedicated leaders 
who have either given the best part of their lives for such agencies 
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or there are others who are prepared to work with them in 
honorary Capacities. The number of such persons, however 
is reported to be on the decline. Full time supporting workers 
with reasonable scale of salaries are needed as they have to 
cater for the welfare of their families and for giving higher 
education to their children. The scales of pay usually offered 
by the voluntary agencies are comparatively low; still, it is 
gratifying to note that they are able to attract good workers who 
manage to stay with them on long term basis. 


The results, as casually obtained by talking to some of them, 
reveal that they get job satisfaction and there is the climate of 
brotherhood among co-workers. They meet each other at 
equal level without any distinction of high andlow. The heads 
of these voluntary organizations treat their workers as members 
of their families and participate fully in looking to their daily 
problems. Itmay, however, be pointed out that quite a majority 
of the workers may not be technically very proficient, but given 
the chance of training, they can pick up highest skills in their 
professions and for that they are found to be always ready. 


One of the very redeeming features about these workers is 
that many of them come from the grass-roots levels and belong 
to the middle classes whose efforts are always concentrated to 
help the village people in the spheres of various development 
activities, to the extent possible. In no time they develop first 
class rapport with the local people, they are listened to attentively 
by the villagers who develop confidence and rel:ance in them 
than is the case with the official workers. With them, it isa 
mission of the life to help the village people. If the per- 
formance of these workers is quantitatively analysed, at times it 
may not appear to be very significant, but the intangible achieve- 
ments persuasion and the education which they carry out among 
the local clientele are of a very significant nature and one can 
derive great satisfaction from their performance. These workers 
are, as a matter of fact, promotors of new ideas, helpers to the 
local people and serve as educators both in the economic and 
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social fields. They take upon themselves the role of experts 
in certain fields but, by and large. their overall role is of a 
catalyst to stimulate action through the efforts of the local 
people. The success of a voluntary organization can be 
guaged by examining ihe role it has played in stimulating action 
at the local level. The agency is to serve as a philosopher, 
guide and friend, taking community with it in order to help the 
process of unfolding the potential that already exists in the local 
community, for carrying out useful and worthwhile activities 
with the local resources available to it at its very doors. 


5. Problems 


The voluntary agencies are exposed to serious handicaps 
and problems and need to be attended to if they are to play their 
full role in constructive activities. They are as follows: 


9.1 Aesources: 


Many of the agencies starve for resources and are unable 
to accomplish the goals set forth by them in their work plans. — 
Compared with the state agencies, the resources needed by 
them are rather small; hence. if any voluntary agency is doing 
useful work to supplement the efforts of the state, or, is helping 
to tackle new fields of activities, not being handled by the 
government departments, it is time to consider as to how the 
resources can be made available to them for the effective 
discharge of their responsibilities. 


5.1. Lack of appreciation of their efforts 


Unless one goes into the depth and studies the working of 
these voluntary organizations and the accomplishment made 
by them, one does not get the necessary feeling about their 
effectiveness. The reason for such an apathy is rather obvious. 
The working of these agencies is neither properly projected nor 
periodically evaluated. Unless some home-work is done on 
that score and some sort of publicity is included, as a part of the 
regular activities carried out by an agency, lack of appreciation 
of their efforts continue to persist; hence, there is a need for 
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making up the deficiency and for a closer inter-communication 
between the government officials and the workers of voluntary 
organizations. How-it can be done by the voluntary agencies 
collectively or individually, is a matter which requires detailed 
‘examination; but the government department should be made 
aware that such agencies have a specific role to play and their 
contribution is not only supplementing their own activities but 
to show the new lines on which further work need to be_ done. 


5.3. Lack of participation by the people 


In some projects, people themselves are to be more closely 
involved in the operational details. There is a need for regular 
discources so as to bring home to the masses the role being 
played by the voluntary agencies for their development. 


5.4 Other problems 


Voluntary agencies have their own problems of organiza- 
tional structures, lack of new experimental designs types of 
activities to be further carried out and Jack of integrated 
development plans for the areas where they are operating for 
years. They have to have some eva/uation mechanism so that 
they may serve the people still better and enlist their greater 
cooperation and get their resources augmented even at the local 
level for furthering their activities to the extent possible. 


6. New Strategy 


The voluntary agencies have to break new grounds if they 
want to continue to play the role of pioneers and innovators as 
in the past. The Government has taken up development plans 
both in the social and economic fields on a fairly large scale 
hence the voluntary agencies have to refrain from duplicating 
such efforts. Under the rural integrated plans the Government 
in trying to tackle many sided development activities both in the 
agricultural and non-agricultural fields. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to what role the voluntary agencies have to play 
in future, as some of the important snags like financing the small 
and marginal farmers, supply of other credit needs are being 
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fulfilled by nationalized banks, cooperative institutions and 
corporations. Many of the activities handled by voluntary 
agencies are being taken care of by such agencies. _ This is, 
therefore, a positive need for the representatives of voluntary 
agencies to meet together for a few days and work out new 
strategies of their operations in the context of the local situations. 
There are hundreds of problems to which the rural people, 
particularly the rural poor, are exposed both in economic and 
social fields. These are areas where Government has not been 
able to visualise the introduction of full-fledged rural develop- 
ment activities for implementation have not been thought of 
by the Government Departments. In the economic field, the 
work of agro-industrialization and ensuring employment to the 
rural poor is rather of rudimentary nature. The voluntary 
agencies can enter such fields of activities. 


Building up of human material is a formidable task, hence 
the voluntary agencies can start new projects to tackle this 
problem. They can work in cooperation with the local village 
institutions. They an be instrumental in mobilizing the people 
—men, women and children for projecting an overall and total 
development plans. So far, the voluntary agencies have carried 
out their activities mostly in isolation. They should extend the 
spheres of their activities and try to involve the local institutions 
in development work. They should teach the local people 
as to how the benefits of the various development programmes 
can be utilized by them more effectively and how the thrust of 
future strategy can be focussed to help the weaker and _ poor 
sections of: the rural communities. 


They should take up programme which they can handle 
effectively with the personnel and resources available to them. 
The areas of operations should not be unduly enlarged and the 
scarce resources should not thus be frittered away without 
producing any worthwhile impact. The agencies may try to 
develop a cell of experienced people who may think over the 
new strategy of development from time to time and serve as 
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guides for directing activities of the voluntary agencies. They 
should try to carry out periodic evaluation of different pro- 
grammes and add new elements to them to make the activities 
more meaningful. 3 


Lastly, there should be a deliberate attempt to generate 
local resources as too much dependence on foreign resources 
is neither feasible nor plausible in the long run for the effective 
working of the voluntary agencies. 


7. Overall view 


It would not be out of place to mention that in spite of the 
various handicaps and problems, as discussed above, the 
voluntary agencies have contributed substantially in the field 
of socio-economic development of the country in the past, are - 
doing so at present and will! continue to show the way in future 
even with the limitations imposed on them in their operations. 
There is a need to appreciate their role and help them in all 
possible ways so that they may be still more effective in the 
discharge of their responsibilities and continue to play the 
catalytic role as pioneers in the field of socio-economic deve- 
lopment of the country, on which greatest possible attention is 
being laid of late in the planned schemes of the government. 
Better results can be obtained if the government and voluntary 
agencies work hand in hand complementing and supplementing 
the efforts of one another, thereby ensuring a more rapid social 
and economic transformation of the country side and projecting 
new lines of action. 
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